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THE PRINCIPAL’S PAGE 


Address by Henry F. Hall at the banquet commemorating the 
21st. year of the ‘Georgian’. 


This is a great and happy occasion and I feel particularly close to my 
audience tonight. You are my friends who, over the years, have worked in the 
same place. I do not know whether you have learned from me, but I have 
certainly learned from you. And now we meet to celebrate the achievement of 
the years and perhaps to look forward to years yet to come. 


Perhaps first of all you would expect me to say something about the College. 
We have grown and developed, but still the task remains. Each generation in 
its own way must start over and relearn. As DaVinci said: “Time present is the 
last of what has gone before and, also, the first of that to come.” Part of what- 
ever prestige and position the College has gained ver the past 21 years belongs 
to you who have contributed to its building. A College is not a building or even 
an organization. It is primarily a spirit, a concept, and must be maintained by 
a cooperating group. 


May I take the liberty, on this occasion, of suggesting to you a few simple 
propositions which seem to me to be apt for our time and place. The first of 
these is to preach what you practice. Many counsel the opposite and this is, of 
course, basic and true. But in our day it seems to me that those who hold ideals 
must also have courage to enunciate them. 


My second proposition is that we are all educators. I often wish that we who 
are older had some of the influence that the younger generation exert on each 
other. No theory, nor logic, can absolve us from the responsibility of our day 
by day influence on each other. The question of Cain: “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” is still basic to the practical ordinary life of each one of us. 


In the third place, is it not still true as Carlyle said, that man’s happiness 
consists not in the abundance of his possessions? This, of course, is the opposite 
of popular belief and practice. I suggest, however, that if you and I list the 
names of those whom we believe are happy, we will find little correlation be- 
tween their material possessions and their degree of happiness. 


Finally, is it not true that growth, development or education is a lifelong 
quest? Therefore, the most fundamental thing about a good education, in the 
formal sense, is the beginning of that quest. Many people are concerned, and 
rightly so, about the curricula of colleges. What we learn may be important, but 
our basic attitudes are more important because they determine a lifetime of 
development. Many of you have heard me say that a college experience is only 
the basis of the educational process. I wonder if you have found this to be true 
thus far in your experience. 


Amid the joy of this occasion there is one touch of sadness. Dr. Kenneth 
Norris whom many of you knew and loved, as I did, has gone from our sight. 
This, of course is not a time for sadness or sorrow and in thinking of him, may 
we remind ourselves of the statement by Thucydides: “The whole world is the 
monument to great men. They live not only in stones erected above their graves, 
but are everywhere woven into the texture of other people’s lives.” However 
we live, our deeds, our words, our lives are woven into that texture of others. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


There are two things I do before each Alumni Executive Meeting—l read the 
minutes of the previous meeting and I read a list of statements. I prepared this 
list of statements when I first became President of the Alumni Association, a0 
I have been adding to this list from time to time. Since the Nominating 
Committee is now in the process of nominating a new slate of officers for the 
Executive of the Alumni Assciation, I would like to pass these statements on to 
the new executive for what they are worth. I sincerely believe that this list has 
helped me as President of the Alumni Association. 


1. Understand the fundamental aims and objectives of the Alumni. 


2 Perhaps it is better to try and sell activities rather than the objectives at 
which these activities are aimed and the values which result. 


3. Delegate responsibility to executive members but also delegate the 
necessary authority to complete the project. 


4. Run an efficient administration of finances and be concerned with the 
budgetary aspect of the Association. 


5. Understand the legislative processes in a democracy. 


6. What techniques can be used to create and sustain the interest of the 
executive and the members? 


7. Look ahead and build for the future as well as meeting the needs of the 
immediate present. 


8. Take time to understand and appreciate the other fellow’s point of view. 
9, Evaluate activities—should they be continued, can they be improved? 


One of the key people who helped me and the executive to accomplish some 
of the goals outlined in the above statements was Mrs. Irma Klar, our office 
secretary. Mrs. Klar is leaving us at the end of March, and on behalf of the 
Executive, and members of the Alumni Association, I wish to thank her for the 
fine work she has done for the Association of Alumni—she will be missed. 
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Alumni Ball Social Event 
by ALEC S. FINEBERG, B.Com. '42 


Nearly 200 people attended the Sir 
George Williams College Alumni Ball 
honouring The Hon. William Hamil- 
ton, Postmaster General of Canada, 
and Mrs. Hamilton on Saturday even- 
ing March 15th, 1958 in the Ball Room 
of the Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel. 


Distinguished Patrons present were 
His Worship the Mayor, Senator Sarto 
Fournier and Mrs. Fournier, and Dr. 
F. Hall and Mrs. Hall. The other 
Patrons, Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. 
John Diefenbaker and Mrs. Diefen- 
baker, and Dr. B. W. Roberts, O.B.E. 
and Mrs. Roberts were unfortunately 
unable to attend. 

A small reception was held in one 
of the Salons preceding the dinner, at 
which executive members of the Assoc- 
iation of Alumni met informally with 
Bill Hamilton, the Mayor, Dr. Hall, 
and their respective wives. 

After the Grand Entrance of the 
Head Table guests, Grace was recited 
by Dean R. C. Rae. Gerry Miller, Alum- 
ni Social Chairman, acted as Master of 
Ceremonies. He proposed the Toast to 
the Queen, and also introduced the 
Head Table Guests. Greetings from the 
City of Montreal were extended by the 
Mayor, who praised the College for its 
high educational standards in produc- 
ing graduates like the Guest of Hon- 
our, Bill Hamilton; and also for its 
efforts in unifying the French and 
English-speaking citizens of Montreal. 


The Toast to the College was pro- 
posed by Gordon Donaldson, Alumni 
Representative to the Board of Gov- 
ernors. The reply to this Toast was 
given by Dr. Hall, Principal of the Col- 
lege. He stated how pleased and hon- 
oured he was to have both the Mayor 
of Montreal, and a Cabinet Minister at 
the Head Table. He added how proud 
he was of Bill Hamilton’s accomplish- 
ments. He also emphasized that he and 
the other offcers of the College hoped 
that, as the numbers of students stead- 
ily increased, the basic relationship be- 
tween instructor and student would re- 
main as close as in the past; and that 
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quality would not be sacrificed for 
quantity. Dr. Hall commented on the 
fact that the 10th Anniversary of 
“Charter Day” was being celebrated 
that very day, as Sir George received 
its official Charter on March 15th, 1948, 
Another milestone he described was 
the 21st birthday of the College news- 
paper “The Georgian” to be celebrated 
at a banquet on Tuesday March 18th, 
at which many past-editors and ex- 
members of “The Georgian” staff were 
to hold a reunion. 

The introduction of the Guest 
Speaker was made by Vice-Principal 
Douglas B. Clarke, who ended his brief 
remarks with this humorous statement: 
“You have finished your dinner; now 
here is your ‘Bill’!” 

Bill Hamilton stated that he had 
been in Vancouver less than 24 hours 
previously, and flew to Montreal, ar- 
riving at noon that day, and he ex- 
cused himself for not having a pre- 
pared speech, due to the rigors of the 
election campaign. He told the aud- 
ience of his exciting tour of Canada 
from coast-to-coast, where he talked 
with the man-on-the-street everywhere 
he went. He claimed that it was ex- 
tremely interesting to discuss the fears 
and hopes, problems and accomplish- 
ments of Canadians in different parts 
of the country. He also reminisced 
about his college days. 

Gordon McFarlane, President of the 
Association of Alumni, thanked the 
Guest Speaker. 

Dinner and Dance music was sup- 
plied by Eddie Alexander and his orch- 
estra; and also by Bill Moody’s Trio. 
Special entertainment was furnished 
by some members of the cast of “So 
What”, the musical show put on by 
Georgian students at the College a 
couple of weeks previously. They sang 
and danced a few numbers from that 
show, which were well received by the 
Alumni and their guests. 

Telegrams were read from Fred 
Kerner and John Kidd, sending their 
best wishes, and expressing regrets at 
being unable to attend. 
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SPUTNIK’S ANCESTORS 


by F. CYRIL JAMES, McGill University 


The bleep of the Soviet “moon” which, 
after several hundred circumnaviga- 
tions of the earth is falling silent as I 
write, is the voice of science rather 
than the shout of ideology. Scientists 
and technologists throughout the world 
have congratulated the Russian team 
that has added another “first” to the 
long list of man’s achievements by suc- 
cessfully conducting a controlled ex- 
periment in outer space beyond the 
atmospheric blanket that surrounds 
the world on which we live. Sputnik 
will have many children, and much 
attention will be paid to them in all 
the countries where they come to birth. 
What about Sputnik’s ancestors? 


Team-work of Large Numbers 


In every great human achievement 
we must recognize the spark of genius 
on the part of one or two individuals 
and, so far as I know, there is no ex- 
planation of genius. In the case of the 
Soviet space-satellite, however, it is 
clear that the genius of the few had to 
be supported by the team-work of large 
numbers of scientists and technologists, 
all of them highly skilled and soundly 
trained. The universities and the Ac- 
ademies of Science of the U.S.S.R. are 
the true ancestors of Sputnik, and we 
in Canada would do well to keep in 
mind the pattern of their work if we 
wish this country to hold its place in 
the vanguard of scientific progress. 


All Russian children study mathe- 
matics and science as a part of the 
school curriculum. The work required 
of the pupils is, so far as can be judged 
from available information, more in- 
tensive and rigorous than anything of- 
fered in Canadian schools, and the 
youngsters are spurred on by the spirit 
of competition since those who do well 
are promoted to advanced scientific 
and technlogical institutes—with more 
generous scholarship allowances and 
greater prestige among their fellows. 
Scientific knowlede is one of the surest 
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roads to personal advancement in 
present-day Russia. 


The story of the work at the ad- 
vanced scientific institutes — which 
seem to be much more splendidly 
equipped with apparatus than Cana- 
dian high schools—is the same. Those 
who do not make the grade drop out 
and go into industry as workers or 
technicians: the best of the students 
are sent on to university to continue 
their education. 


Let us note, even at the expense of 
repetition, some of the contrasts be- 
tween Canada and the U.S.S.R. from 
the viewpoint of a university student. 
No Russian youngster can get into a 
university unless he has proved his 
ability in the highly competitive race 
of the school system—and this race is 
open to every boy and girl in the 
country. The Russian student has no 
fees to pay while he is at college, so 
that family finances are no handicap 
to his education and he is able to de- 
vote to his studies the not inconsider- 
able time that many Canadians spend 
earning the money to help put them- 
selves through university. 


Moreover, no Russian student can 
stay at the university unless he com- 
pletes each year’s work satisfactorily: 
there are no supplemental exams and 
no repeaters. We must also remember 
that the scholarship allowance which 
every Russian student receives while 
studying at university is rather better 
than the wages paid to factory workers 
in the U.S.S.R., so that the student 
loses income as well as prestige and the 
chances of a future career if he fails to 
pass his examinations. The attainments 
of many Canadian students would be 
markedly higher if such a pattern of 
penalties and rewards were operative. 


Chance To Win University Degree 
Quite clearly the U.S.S.R. is today 


making a much more determined effort 
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than Canada to see that every boy and 
girl of outstanding ability gets a chance 
to win a university degree. It is also 
doing more than Canada—even when 
we include the contributions of the 
federal government, the provincial 
governments, corporations and private 
individuals—to ensure that university 
education is of high quality. Those 
Canadians who have seen the universi- 
ties in Moscow and Leningrad, or the 
laboratories of the Academies of 
Science, tell us that they are much 
more generously furnished, in terms of 
budget and equipment than their 
Canadian counterparts. Even more 
startling is their revelation that in the 
U.S.S.R. professors are among the most 
highly-paid and widely respected mem- 
bers of the community! 


Basic Salary Is High 


The basic salary of a Russian pro- 
fessor, which may be increased in the 
case of Academicians of distinction, is 
approximately $2,500 a month. One of 
the Russian Academicians who recent- 
ly visited McGill told me that the pres- 
_ ent rate of income tax on such a salary 
is 16% and a professor, by virtue of his 
position, qualifies for a six or seven 
room luxury apartment at a monthly 
rental of about $100. The Russian pro- 
fessor therefore enjoys an income of 
nearly $20,000 a year after paying both 
his income tax and the cost of housing. 
Is it surprising that the ablest men in 
Russia are as eager to be professors as 
the ablest of the schoolchildren are 
eager to get to university. 


These things are not matters of 
ideology. They involve the wise use of 
that greatest of natural resources, the 
younger groups in the population of a 
country. Great Britain has a pattern of 
education similar m many respects to 
that of Russia, and so has France. 


If Canada wants to keep its place in 
the world of science, we too must find 
a way to ensure that every lad and lass 
who possesses outstanding ability gets 
a chance to study at university; to en- 
sure that our universities are physical- 
ly equipped to offer a first-class educa- 
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tion; and above all to ensure that the 
ablest of our scientists and scholars are 
attracted to a university career. 


Sputnik has many ancestors, and we 
can learn something from them. 


(Reprinted from the “McGill News”) 
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Mag Flynn Speaks on Reading Course 


Students at Sir George Williams 
College can take a course which teaches 
them how to increase their reading 
speed. 

The course is taught by Magnus 
(Mag) Flynn and Dr. Abe Kirschner. 
Mr. Flynn, who believes that even well- 
educated people haven’t all learned to 
read properly, says the average person 
reads at about 200 or 250 words a 
minute. 

“Tt is possible, with the correction 
of certain bad habits, to read at four 
or:.five times that speed without any 
toss of comprehension. 

“In fact,” he says, “most people who 
have attempted to improve their read- 
ing rate have discovered their ability 
to understand and remember what they 
have read improves also.” 

Bad reading habits include focussing 
on just one word at atime, Mr. Flynn 
says. 

“By that I mean they focus their 
mind and eyes, as they read across a 
line, on only one word at a time. It is 
possible, however, to ‘see’ with normal 
eye-span, three, four, or even five 
words at once.” 

Another bad habit—“verbalizing.” 

“That is, they mentally vocalize 
every word as it passes before their 
eyes.” 

Mr. Flynn says many of those en- 
rolled in the course “have reached 600 
to 800 words a minute just since this 
term started.” 

One graduate, David Brown, aston- 


ished his professors by reading at a 
rate of 2,400 words a minute. He now 
lives ‘in Calgary, where hé is ent 
a rapid reading ¢oursé: —’ 

‘One of the most rémarkable’ fects in 
the art ‘of'‘speedy ‘readitig was” acéom- 
plished ‘recently by” a“student ‘atthe 
University ‘of Wisconsin, Who, ‘with the 
aid ‘of a‘ timed! révolvink druit, read a 
book at a rate of 8, 000 words a miinte, 
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EDUCATION FOR THE FUTURE 


by MOREY ROSSMAN, B.A. °54 


Sputnik has come, and in its jet stream has left a wake of chaos, excitement and 
perplexity such as has never been seen since the Lindberg kidnapping. Aside 
from the vast wealth of scientific knowledge which it will afford observers, it has 
_proyided us with an elixir of life for the field of education. The long slumbering 
Rip Van Winkles of the. educational field have suddenly been awakened from 
their dormancy. A little ball revolving about the earth, has managed to throw 
education into a state of frenzy; a thing which diligent philosophers have been 
unable to do for many years. Vive Sputnik is all I can say. We may forever be 
indebted to it for helping us to bring about much needed reforms in the 
educational system. 


However, let us not rush like panic stricken fools in the wrong direction. 
The signposts to a better type of educational system are very clear. Let us follow 
them very carefully in order to be aware of the many pitfalls and skeletons 
which lurk in the shadows. Let us not be fooled by some vague notions that 
these reforms can be brought about overnight. Re-organization is a very difficult 
task, and must be tackled very cautiously in order that the results be lasting and 
advantegeous. Let us not plunge recklessly into some scheme that will be obsolete 
in a short time and bring nothing but more criticism upon the field of education. 


The first thing that educators must bring themselves to realize is that the 
classroom is not a garden. It may do very well to have goldfish and African 
violets in your room, but observing these for five hours a day will certainly not 
advance the knowledge of the gifted child nor arouse the instincts of the 


backward child. 


The educational system as it now stands required revision from the ground 
up. Re-organization, in the fullest sense of the word, implies large expenditures 
of money. Before we can hope to construct an efficient educational edifice, it is 
necessary to loosen our purse strings. The additional funds can be obtained from 
one of two sources, or from both. We can either seek an increase in taxation, 
which places the burden directly on the taxpayer, or we may ask for increased 
government subsidies for. education. Primary and secondary schools are the 
cornerstones for the pyramid which has as its apex the university. We must 
insert these cornerstones soundly and cautiously lest the entire structure crumble 
before our eyes. The only way we can hope to produce soundly educated men is 
to re-organize the primary schools, for it is in these schools that the greatest 
faulting has developed. It is at this level that we must apply the remedy so that 
the cure can be effected in the higher grades or secondary schools. 


Let us now try to analyze our problem with a rational, logical eye in the 
light of present day circumstances. Firstly,;we may turn our revolving eye to our 
public school system. As we all know, at the present time the primary school 
system in Quebec consists of seven grades. That situation in itself is not too bad, 
but could stand improvement. We will return to this point shortly. Let us first 
turn our attention to an even more acute problem. : 


At the present time there is a trend on the Board’s part to what we shall 
call de-specialization. This means that a person who does not know a fugue from 
a sonata will, with the help of gramophone records and a manual, endeavour to 
instill a cultural awareness and appreciation of music to a class full of children. 
This in itself is all wrong. It is just as wrong as going to a shoemaker to have a 
suit made. Is Picasso capable of teaching music or history? By the same token, 
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a person ignorant of music or art is incapable of teaching these subjects and 
leastways of doing a competent job in these fields. Rather than leaning away 
from specialization it is in this direction that we should proceed in order to 
remedy the apalling educational system. Only a specialist can recognize the par- 
ticularly gifted children in each of the various subjects. To expect that one 
teacher can competently teach ten subjects is sheer foolishness. To do any out- 
side research on such a great number of subjects would require more time than 
there are hours in a day. 


We must amend our primary school system to include but six grades. 
Starting at grade IV there should be specialist teaching in the social sciences, 
literature and read:ng, mathematics and sciences, music and art (plastic and 
otherwise). 


At no time should the gifted child be segregated from the average or below 
average child. In certain instances it would be meritorious to separate the 
children but not in a democracy. In a democracy those children who will 
eventually be leaders must learn to appreciate and be sympathetic toward the 
abilities and viewpoints of the average and below average child. They must 
learn to understand those children, for they are naturally the majority. It is our 
duty to train the gifted child to acclimatize itself to the slower child, so that 
later it may govern and educate these people wisely. Specialization of teachers, 
therefore, logically eliminates the necessity of segregation. 


Another factor which will have to be standardized is examinations. Ever 
since the Protestant Central School Board has been the governing and co- 
ordinating body for all schools on the island, it has never ceased to amaze 
me with the ignorance it has shown in the subject of examinations. The special- 
ists will now take turns in setting examinations. All schools will use the same 
texts and proceed at the same rate of speed. The examinations will be made up 
in three sets—one for the below average, one for the average and one for the 
gifted. Examinations will be given in all schools on the same date and under the 
same conditions. Examinations will be corrected by a board of specialists in 
conference. Naturally, reports for all the schools on the island will be standard- 
ized and marks will be represented in the same manner and on a similar basis. 


Of course, this system presupposes that no teacher will be hired without at 
least a university education. Teachers, henceforth, will have to be scrutinized 
just as carefully as the pupils in order to make sure that only the most competent 
are selected. This will necessitate raising the status of teachers to a level which 
will make them comparable to, say, engineers or architects. 


On completion of grade VII the child should be subjected to a battery of 
psychological and occupational tests in order to determine his or her particular 
aptitudes and abilities. 


It will be necessary for the boards to hire a staff of qualified psychologists 
in order to interpret the various tests being given. 


The next stage of education should be the intermediate grades, 7, 8 and 9. 
In these grades specialization should be continued. The children with low 
academic aptitudes should be channeled into divisions requiring less of an 
academic intelligence. The other children should be given as broad a general 
education as possible, in order that they be able to choose wisely from the various 
divisions of education open to them when the appropriate time comes. 


The next stage of education should be the senior stage; grades 10, 11, 12 
and 13. At the grade 10 level the senior high should subdivide into divisions 
comparable to the modern day university. The children are again tested on the 
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completion of grade IX. ‘At the grade 10 level they are directed into the divisions 
for-which they.are best suited; both occupationally and academically. Once in 
these: divisions, the children must.not be given an overdose of their speciality 
lest,they beeome intoxicated with the subject. They must still be given a broad 
general. education in all subjects:in order to ensure them of future success and 
understanding. However, they must, at the same time, be given research in their 
specialities, = 4... nag 

On completion of grade 13, the child enters university with a solid founda- 
tion,of knowledge, He.,continues at university in the division in which he has 
specialized in,,his last, three, years, He can now elect to take the courses he needs 
and, the, courses .he .desires..As.a,result he becomes a well rounded, intellectual 
individual who will fit perfectly into the social atmosphere in which he must 
live for the rest of his life. 

“A word of conclusion is now indicated. I do not think it necessary to quote 
some ‘Of the apalling cases I have come across in a typical grade 7, But I will 
take the liberty of mentioning cértain instances which I find particularly path- 
etic, and these are the rule rather than the exception. Canadian born pupils in 
grade 7'who ¢annot multiply by 8; pupils who cannot differentiate the past, 
présent and future ténses;' pupils who fail to see any difference between a noun 
and a verb—and ‘there are mary more—ad infinitum. The situation has reached 
a point Wwhére it is reductio ad absurdum. 

At this stage of the game’ we cannot afford to take a ‘middle of the road’ 
stand. It;must ibe: all or nothing.;Expediency is now a necessary factor and we 
cannbdt;.compromise ourselves with half measures. The era for pampering the 
cehild:ispassé.sDhe- time for education has come and after all education does 
nieam to impart:knowledge. To quote Nietzsche, we must give education only to 
those who hunger for it. uahes 
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POSTGRAD PATTER 


by BOB HAYES 


A group of ex-Georgian staffers got together in March for what was probably 
one of the most successful reunions of its kind. The group, many of whom 
continued in newspaper work, was helping to celebrate The Georgian’s 21st 
(Coming of Age) birthday. The banquet was sponsored by members of the 
paper’s present staff, who also thought up a unique way to help finance the 
effort. The boys sold all the old picture “cuts” that had been gathering dust 
over the years for scrap. According to Editor Simson Najovits it only covered a 
small part of the total expense, with the bulk coming out of The Georgian’s own 
budget. It provided a wonderful opportunity for all the Old Boys to get together 
for a fine meal and a few drinks in the familiar surroundings of the “B”—It’s 
still a popular hangout for Sir George students. Many thanks to The Georgian 
editorial staff for remembering us in their celebration. 


NOTES ABOUT PEOPLE ... Alf. Hermann now heading his own firm—Mount 
Royal Business and Management Consultants, 4970 Maplewood Ave., Apt. 2. 
He’s a B.A. grad 50 . . . Glad to hear also of the recent appointment of Stan 
Brenegan as manager of the consumer products department of Canadian Resins 
and Chemicals Limited. Previous to that Stan was sales supervisor, calendered 
materials division, after serving as assistant advertising manager and sales rep- 
resentative for the consumer products department in Montreal ... Lawyer Bill 
Aaron a very busy man in Dollard riding during the federal election . . . Midge 
(Palmer) Holmes in Montreal for a while, visiting her many friends and class- 
mates .. . Emma Holic has left Montreal for a new job in New York City... 
Add births—A baby girl, Donna, to Alumni President Gord and Mary McFar- 
lane ... A boy for the Laurie and Nancy (Slayton) Braithwaites ... And a girl, 
Sarah, for Jay (Durnford) and George Stead ... Herb and Olive (Dinsdale) 
Shannon have moved to Summit, N.J.—He is with RCA Victor ... Phil and Bev 
(Lemarquand) Beaudette expecting an addition . . . 
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“Student Numbers may Endanger Spirit" 


by BOB HAYES 


The college—which, at the end of last 
year saw its new building used “almost 
to capacity” and its total registration 
increase by more than 1,700 students— 
is again considering a new develop- 
ment to enlarge its present facilities. 


In his annual report, Dr. Henry F. 
Hall, principal, said yesterday that the 
college’s plan, which originally was 
thought to include at least a three or 
four-year period of development, has 
been fulfilled in a year and a half. 


“In 1957, the projected influx of 
students in Canadian universities be- 
gan to make itself felt,” Dr. Hall stated. 
“At this college, which is undergoing a 


normal period of expansion, due to 


improved facilities and wider recog- 


nition, the effect of the expansion is 
redoubled. This is seen in the 22.4 per 
cent increase in fall registration in 
spite of a 20 per cent increase in the 
basic tuition fee.” 


Dr. Hall said the rapid increase “has 
created some anxiety on the part of the 
college’s administration, both lay and 
professional, as well as on the part of 
more thoughtful students and alumni.” 


“The traditional friendly atmo- 
sphere and concern for the individual, 
which one might fairly say is charac- 
teristic of this institution, may be en- 
dangered by the sheer weight of num- 
bers and regulatory mechanisms which 
must be put into effect to cope with 
vastly increased volume,” he added. 


“Tt is our belief,” said Dr. Hall, 
“that, being aware of the problem and 
with the exercise of good will and co- 
operation, we may avoid the major 
dangers of overcrowding and its conse- 
quent shift of focus from the develop- 
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ment of persons to the mechnisms of 
institutionalism.” 


The principal noted that the marked 
increase in registration in all units of 
the college and schools—from 8,273 in 
1956 to 11,512 in 1957—has placed a 
heavy strain upon all administrative 
and auxiliary services of the college. 


“Such functions as counselling, 
records, accounts, extracurricular act- 
ivities and especially library have been 
loaded to capacity and it is felt that no 
further increase can be contemplated 
without re-organizing our resources 
and making fundamental decisions re- 
garding our development,” he declared. 


Dr. Hall announced that a special 
planning committee has been set up to 
study the question of further develop- 


ment and to make recommendations. 


“The leading question seems to be 
whether we should attempt as far as 
possible to remain static within the 
present framework, making minor ad- 
justments in program, or recommend a 
new development to enlarge the 
facilities.” 


Dr. Hall reported considerable ad- 
vance in the matter of scholarships and 
bursaries, “although a real need still 
exists in this area and the college has 
very meagre resources of this type in 
view of its large numbers.” 


He said that more scholarship funds 
could be used effectively. It must be 
admitted, however, that attempts to 
assist students to borrow money have 
met with somewhat disappointing re- 
sults in that, by and large, there does 
not seem to be much inclination to 
assume this obligation in order to pay 
tuition fees, 
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_ Engineering and Nursing Have It! 


A little better than a year ago the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion 
conducted a poll among adult Canad- 
ians on this question: 


If you had the choice of being 
famous in one of these careers, 
which one would you choose, or is 
your choice not listed here? 


The listing of careers included the 
following: medicine, law, natural sci- 
ence, other science, art, acting, fiction 
writing, journalism, mathematics, en- 
gineering, teaching and nursing, with 
provision to name some other not 
included. 


The question was put to a sampling 
of adults of both sexes from various 
walks of life. Apparently, it was not 
confined to younger adults who still 
had a reasonable chance of preparing 
themselves for whichever of the pro- 
fessions they may choose. Exactly the 
same percentage of men chose engin- 
eering as women chose nursing, 28. 
However, only one per cent of the 
women chose engineering, while four 
per cent of the men chose nursing. 


Next for the men came medicine, 
13%, and law, 10%; while for the 
women medicine, 11%, and teaching, 
11%, came next in order. Of the men 
only four per cent would take the path 
to fame by teaching. Precisely the same 
percentage of both sexes chose jour- 
nalism, four; however, as fiction writ- 
ers the women have a definite edge 
over the men, 5% against 2%. The two 
sexes almost equally chose religion as 
a field of service, five per cent for the 
men and six for the women. 


Other professions listed which re- 
ceived smaller percentages from both 
sexes were natural science, other sci- 
ence, art (two per cent for the men and 
six for the women) and acting, none of 
these getting more than six per cent. 
Of the men, nine per cent chose some 
profession not named above and six 
per cent of the women. There was not 
much difference in the number of those 
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undecided in either sex, seven per cent 
for the men and nine for the women. 


An interesting feature of this poll 
was the difference in the choices made 
in some instances according to the 
educational qualifications of the per- 
sons polled. That is, twice as many with 
a university background chose med- 
icine as those without it; six times as 
many from the university group chose 
fiction as those with public school or 
no schooling. However, the amount of 
education did not make any difference 
in the number of those who chose 
either law or engineering. 


There are undoubtedly various con- 
clusions one ay draw from such a poll, 
but taking the results as they stand, it 
looks as though engineering definitely 
has it as a way to fame for the males 
whereas women prefer to find it by way 
of the nursing profession. 

(Reprinted from “Acadia Bulletin”) 
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Bob Hayes, real estate editor of The Gazette, receives a Citation of Achieve- 
ment from L. E. Wade, outgoing president of the National House Builders Asso- 
ciation, at the group’s annual convention in Toronto. The citation was awarded 
in recognition of the newspaper winning first place in the 100,000-or-over 
circulation category for its full-color, 10-page supplement promoting National 
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C. Grant Weston, B.Sc. Frederick Walsh, B.Com. 

— 1952 — — 1956 — 
Alexander J. Alliston, B.A. Vincent E. Beneteau, B.A. 
Lionel E. Monckton, B.A. — 1957 — 
Ralph Y. W. Soo, B.Sc. Charles R. Goulet, B.Com. 
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What I Do in My Spare Time 


by Hon. WILLIAM McL. HAMILTON, MP. 


It may appear to some travellers that 
the local trains between Montreal and 
Ottawa have a new fixture on board. 
Or perhaps they think that here they 
have a poor homeless man, who travels 
back and forth between Ottawa and 
Montreal just because he does not have 
anywhere to stay. No matter what they 
think I am the one responsible. 

During a recent week in the period 
of 48 hours, I spent close to 10 hours 
going back and forth between Mont- 
real and Ottawa. And yet, I couldn’t 
tell you how many telephone poles 
there are between the two cities, be- 
cause generally my staff at Ottawa 
makes sure that I have enough work 
with me on the train to keep me fully 
occupied. But this is really only part 
of a cabinet minister’s day. I am sure 
that many of you wonder what I am 
really doing up here in Ottawa and so 
I thought that I would try to outline 
roughly the goings-on by outlining 
some sample days. 

Let’s take a recent Thursday. Twen- 
ty after eight I had a hurried confer- 
ence with my executive assistant and 
private secretary going through some 
mail and discussing that days itinerary. 
At 9 am. sharp my first caller was in 
the office. By the time he left, close to 
half an hour later, my next visitor was 
waiting and at 9.45 I was on hand fora 
council meeting preceding the cabinet 
meeting which started at 10.30. The 
cabinet meeting, which dealt with a 
number of important items went on 
till shortly after 1 p.m. which gave me 
very little time to grab a bite to eat 
before meeting with my departmental 
officials at 2.00 p.m. 

Now, I am here as a Member of Par- 
liament and one of my first respons- 
ibilities is to attend the meetings of the 
House of Commons. Not only am I res- 
ponsible for my Department to the 
House of Commons, I am also here as 
member for Notre Dame de Grace. So 
at 2.30 I was in my seat in the Com- 
mons Chamber listening to the debate 
while I signed part of my mail. 
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Visitors to the House of Commons 
galleries very often wonder how and 
why members of the House seem to be 
busy doing something such as reading 
books, newspapers or writing letters. If 
I tell you that I sign an average of 150 
letters a day, you will understand why 
I have to take some of them down with 
me at the House of Commons Chamber. 
As I had to catch the 3 p.m. train for 
Montreal, I spent only a short time in 
the House but was able to make quite 
an inroad in the pile of correspondence 
that I carried with me in my brief case. 
In Montreal I went straight to my office 
in Station “B” where my private secret- 
ary who had left on the morning train, 
had arranged for three appointments 
for me. This went on for about an hour 
and a half and after a rather quick 
supper I was off to two different meet- 
ings, the last one not being over till 
well past midnight. 


My private secretary boarded the 
Ottawa-bound train at 8.05 at Montreal 
and greeted me with a cheerful smile 
and a batch of mail when I got on. We 
worked our way to Ottawa where we 
arrived at 10.20 and after a brisk walk 
I was behind my desk in the House of 
Commons again ready for a delegation 
due to arrive at 10.30. The question 
period in the House of Commons was 
on at 11; shortly after lunch I was back 
at the department. After I had looked 
at some of the mail, I was able to dic- 
tate some letters and pass others on to 
my staff for action, before picking up 
my bag to leave for Montreal again at 
5 p.m. My reason for going back to 
Montreal was that I was attending the 
annual installation of officers at the 
Royal Montreal Regiment branch of 
the Canadian Legion, before catching 
the early morning train back to Otta- 
wa. Because of the pressure of busi- 
ness, the House of Commons is now 
also meeting on Saturdays, and as the 
afternoon was comparatively quiet I 
was able to catch up on some of my 

mail and do some dictating. 
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The very same evening I was back on 
my Montreal train, and by then I real- 
ly felt as if it was my own too. 

Sunday was quiet, that is I received 
only about 15 telephone calls, but I did 
get an opportunity to talk to my wife 
and have an interrupted hot meal be- 
fore going back to Ottawa on Sunday 
night. 

T don’t want you to think that I have 
been telling all this just in order to 
prove what a hard worker I am. Most 
of the time I am not able to come down 
to Montreal as frequently as this, for 
besides being a Member of Parliament 


mons, I also have to direct that depart- 
ment, and all this keeps me in Ottawa 
much of the time. Every minister, too, 
realizes that his job would be an im- 
possible one without the outstanding 
support of the officials in our depart- 
ment who carry on the day to day ad- 
ministration. My own personal staff 
also contributes generously, but the 
fact of the matter is that while a cab- 
inet minister, at all times, is supposed 
to retain his composure, it is somewhat 
hard when someone in his innocence 
asks the simple question: “What do 
you do in your spare time?” 


for N.D.G. and responsible for Post 


Office affairs to the House of Com- (Reprinted from the “Monitor’) 
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07 AND OTHER CLASSES 


by IRMA KLAR 
: 138 
Dr. LESTER D. JOYCE, B.A. — now residing in Toronto, Ont. 
SOPHIA D. TERK, B.A. — living in Tel-Aviv, Israel, where she is a Teacher at 
a Commercial School. 
40 
Dr. WILLIAM J. BRAYE, B.A.—is now at the Harvard School of Public 
__ Health in Boston, Mass. 
NORMAN G. ROGERS, B.Sc.—is now President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society of Canada (Victoria Centre). 
146 
CILVIA ANGELL (nee Endler), B.A.— formerly in Jerusalem, Israel, has 
recently returned to Montreal. 
a7 
Dr. ROXROY O. WEST, B.Sc. — formerly considered a Lost Alumni — recently 
visited the College — he is at the Hotel Dieu St. Vallier in Chicoutimi, Que. 
GLENFIELD L. WARNER, B.Sc. — formerly considered a Lost Alumni — has 
now been located as living in Montreal. 
"a8 
RICHARD J. BROWN, B..— formerly living in Montreal, has recently moved 
to Sherbrooke, Que. 
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a9 
MAX GARFINKLE, B.Sc. and his wife ODA (nee ZIPPER) B.A. 1952 — have 
recently returned to Montreal after being at the University of California in 
Berkeley, California. 
JAMES A. ALLAN, B.Sc — formerly living in Windsor Mills, Que. has recently 
moved to Philadelphia, Penn. 
750 
ETHEL E. SCHWISBERG, B.A. — our sincere wishes for an early recovery from 
her illness. 
THOMAS C. MULLIGAN, B.Com. — living in Montreal and working as Staff 
Assistant to the Acting Manager at Johnson & Johnson Ltd. 


"51 

J. DAVID TUCKER, B.Sc. — living in Don Mills, Ont. 

GORDON A. McCARRELL, B.Sc., B.Com. — now living in San Francisco, Cal. 

STANFORD M. VEIRA, B.A.—now living in Stamford, Conn. where he 
teaches French and Spanish in High School classes at Daycroft School, a 
private school for children of Christian Scientists. He is in charge of the 
language dept. there. 

EVERARD M. LOFTING, B. Sc. — formerly living in Detroit, Michigan, has 
recently moved to New York City. 

EDMUND J. R. BROMILOW, B.Com. — formerly living in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


has recently returned to Montreal. 


752 

JACK C. SHAYNE, B.A. — formerly with the law firm of Levinter, Ciglen, 

Grossberg & Shapiro in Toronto is now a partner in the firm of Ciglen, 
- Phillips, Cravit, Gilbert & Shayne also in Toronto. 

ISIDORE BROWNS, B.Com. — returned to Montreal last year after residing 
in Newark, N.J. 

LAWRIE K. ARCHER, B.Sc. — formerly living in Montreal is now in Port 
Arthur, Ont. where he is President of Mid-Canada Chemical Industries Ltd. 
This firm manufactures germicides for Pulp & Paper Companies. 

LESLEY A. E. BINMORE (nee BROWN), B.A. — and her husband are travel- 
ling in Europe till June 1958. 

JOHN L. ROBERTSON, B.Com. — received the C.G.A. degree in Fall 1957. 


53 
DAVID M. BROWN, B.Com., B.A. 1955 — formerly living in Calgary, Alberta, 
has recently moved to Ottawa, Ont. 
Lt. JOHN P. NASH, B.Com.— formerly in Dartmouth, N.S.—has recently 
moved to Victoria, B.C. 


Mrs. RUTY YANCEY (nee BISHOP), B.A. — now living in Alabama, U.S.A. 


2575 REMEMBERANCE RD., LACHINE @® ME. 7-1146 © RES. EL. 5681 
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154 
JON KOSORWICH, B.A. — living in St. Laurent, Que. is a fourth year law 
student at McGill U. 
SERGE COURVILLE, B.Sc. — living in Ottawa, Ont. where he is a chemist for 
the Mineralogy Division of Geological Survey of Canada. 
bl 


55 

JOHN A. WEARY, B.Sc. — formerly living in California has recently moved to 
Middleton, Mass. 

GABRIEL P. HEIMAN, B.Com. — formerly working and living in Quebec City 
— is now living in Ottawa, Ont. where he is a Dominion Customs Appraiser 
at Headquarters Branch. 

WILLIAM M. K. McGURK, B.A. — formerly living in Montreal, has recently 
moved to San Francisco, California. 

156 

GEORGE A. McINTOSH, B.Sc. — formerly in Montreal — now living in Brus- 
sels, Belgium where he has been transferred for approximately one year by 
Canadian Aviation Electronics Co. 

KENNETH E. McCOLM, B.Sc. — recently moved to Red Deer, Alberta. 

LUDWIG P. LANGE, B.Sc. — formerly living in England has recently returned 
to Montreal. 

157 


JAMES D. WATSON, B.Com. — formerly living in Montreal, is now situated in 
Toronto till May 1958. 

GUSTAV GOLDBERGER, B.A. — is a law student at Rutger’s State University 
in New Jersey. He is married and his wife is a graduate of N.Y.U. 

ALEXANDER I. WAKELING, B.A. — formerly living in Kingston, Ont. he has 
recently moved to Toronto. 

JEAN B. R. WATTS, B.A. — married in June 1957 to John W. Russell. Working 
as a teacher for the Montreal Protestant School Board at Bancroft School. 
She is also Secretary for the Federation of Protestant Women Teachers in 
Montreal. 

DAVID M. JOHNSON, B.Com. — formerly considered as Lost Alumni — now 
located as living in Montreal. 

HENRY SHANOSKI. B.Se. — living in W. Lafayette, Indiana where he is doing 
postgraduate work in the Chemistry Dept. of Purdue University. 

’57 (Fall Grads) 

OTTO A. DIOSZEGI, B.Sc. — works as a chemist for Pulp & Paper Research 
Inst. of Canada in Mtl. 

OLIVER L. NIEHOUSE, B.Sc.— formerly living in Montreal has recently 
moved to Toronto, Ont. where he has been appointed Executive Assistant to 
the Directors, of Yardley of London (Canada) Ltd. 


4 
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Store: VI. 9-9241 Montreal 
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ERIC P. WILSON, B.A. — now living in Clarkson, Ont. ‘ 

JUDY L. LUCKO, B.A. — now living in Toronto, Ont. where she is working at 
the Alcoholism Research Foundation. 

ANDREW COLEY, B.Com. — formerly considered as a Lost Alumni— now 
located as living in Willowdale, Ont. 

CARMER JOSEPH SWEICA, B.Com. — formerly living in Toronto has recently 
moved to Vancouver, B.C. 

FRANCIS G. A. de MONTEREY, B.Sc. — specializing in Colloid Chemistry at 
General Electric Company’s Silicone Products Dept., Waterford, N.Y. An- 
other son, Charles was born to Mr. Monterey on Dec. 5/57 making him the 
father of three boys and one girl. 

ALBERT V. M. HUDON, B.Com., B.A., 1955 —formerly in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, now living in England where he is working for the Aluminum Co. 
Rev. WALTER G. ASBIL, B.A. — received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity 
=e in in 1957 and is now in charge of the Anglican Church in Kaza- 

azua, Que. 

NORMAN E. SMITH, B.Sc. — received the degree of M.D. from McGill in 1957 
a is presently at the Ohio Valley General Hospital in Wheeling, West 

irginia. 

JAMES A. CLINTON, B.Com. — received the C.A. degree in 1957. 

EMMANUEL PSARAKIS, B.Sc. — is a design Engineer for Vickers in Montreal. 

MARIAN K. McEWEN, B.A. — also received the degree of Bachelor of Nurs- 
ing from McGill University in 1949. She works as a Public Health Nurse at 
the Children’s Service Centre in Montreal. 

ALBERT GRANOFSKY, B.Com.—is an accountant with I. Morgulis in 
Montreal. 

MORTON ROSEBERG, B. Sc.—formerly living in Montreal, has recently 
moved to Quebec City. 
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NOTICE OF NOMINATION 


In accordance with the constitution of the Association of Alumni, Sir George 
Williams College, notice is hereby given that nominations for the executive positions 
listed below are now open. 


The names put forward by the Nominating Committee are shown below. 
In each instance the term of office is for two years. Additional nominations must 
be submitted to the Association not later than three weeks after publication. 


Nominations are called for the position of: Nominees 
President of the Association Of ALUMING rcecmecinenesnmnneneuneen. A. Gordon McFarlane 
First Vice-President Maurice Gold 
Second Vice-President ... Gerald Miller 
Secretary ... ... Stuart McEvoy 
Treasurer Alec Fineberg 














Following is a list of those who are eligible for nomination to the above 
posts: 


Gordon McFarlane Murray Spiegel 
Alec Fineberg Gerald Miller 
Maurice Gold Dan Presley 
Jean DesRosiers Jim Manolakos 
Denis Allard Stuart McEvoy 
Bob Hayes 


Frank Stannard and Gordon Donaldson are also eligible but they are currently serving as 
representatives to the Board of Governors, 


NOMINATION FORM 


We, the undersigned members of the Association of Alumni, Sir George 


‘WilliamgCollege,: Hereby GQ mtt te ice ncendnseonireenertrthcerecbteneinnettn tesa 
name — please print 


fot the pinsttighe Of tama hqie..tad Gapanteatert Asso iaeatelloenninnmninn 


TSEP ROMA COL TERRA eM! ST I ascyamntliosll Re ROR ec casccteon hua 
signature degree & year 


Zod NOMiNstOL octeneaitacusdaecinen isco A dN A BE nec ctsaith 
signature degree & year 


3rd nominator 


signature degree & year 


And seven additional signatures 


This form must reach: The Association of Alumni, Sir George Williams College, 
1435 Drummond Street, Montreal 25. 
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ANNUAL ALUMNI BALL: Pictured at the second Spring Ball of the Association 
of Alumni, held March 15 in the ballroom of the Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel: 
front row, left to right, Miss Carol Fischel, Mrs. William M. Hamilton, Mrs. 
Gordon McFarlane, Mrs. Henry F. Hall; back row, left to right, Mr. Gerald Miller, 

alumni social chairman; Hon. William M. Hamilton, Postmaster General of 
' Canada, guest of honor; Senator Sarto Fournier, Mayor of Montreal, and Mrs. 
Fournier; Mr. Gordon McFarlane, association president; Dr. Henry F. Hall, prin- 
cipal. More than 150 alumni attended the dinner-dance. 
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Che Georgian Holds 


The Georgian has rolled out the red 
carpet for thirty former “staffers” who 
arrived in Montreal last month to help 
celebrate the paper’s twenty-first birth- 
day. 

The former “staffers” who hail from 
all over Canada and United States 
toured The Georgion offices and then 
joined the present staffof the paper for 
a gala “coming of age” party at the 
Berkeley Hotel. 


S. Olaf Meyer, of Pennsylvania—the 
founder of The Georgian in 1936 and 
its first Editor—headed the list. of vis- 
itors. Fred Kerner, Editor of The 
Georgian in 1942 and now Senior Ed- 
itor of Hawthorn Books, New York, 
Trevor Phillips of Sorel, Fergus Cron- 
in of the Toronto Globe and Mail and 
John Kidd of Ottawa were a few of the 
other out-of-town guests. 


Doctor H. F. Hall, Principal, acted 
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2|st.Birthday Party 


as guest speaker at the banquet. Other 
members of the college teaching fac- 
ulty and also former “staffers”, who 
attended are, Professors H. Quinn and 
H. H. Potter and Mrs. Wynne Francis 
—Canada’s first woman editor of a col- 
lege paper. 


Red Fisher, Bob Hayes, Bernie 
Dube, Henderson Ward and John Yors- 
ton of the local Montreal Press Corps 
were on hand. 


The Georgian Gold Awards—for 
writing proficiency and conscientious- 
ness, the Jean Branchaud Trophy—for 
the best editorial of the year, the Kern- 
er News and Sports writing Awards 
and the Silver Awards—for general 
efficiency, were presented at the ban- 
quet. 


A highlight of the evening was the 
display of old copies of The Georgian 
from 1936 through to 1958. 
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He had to be quiet... 





This man is one of a team of despatchers in the 
C.N.R. Central Station, Montreal. The safety of thou- 
sands of passengers depends on him, and others like 
him, as trains are routed through the maze of C.N.R. 
tracks. Such responsibility calls for experience, con- 
centration and above all quiet. 


When the new Queen Elizabeth Hotel was being 
built directly above his head a special problem arose. 
How to erect this large steel structure without distrac- 
ting noise so that railway operations could be safely 
continued. Dominion Bridge engineers, working close- 
ly with C.N.R. officials, met the challenge. Riveting 
was virtually eliminated and special field erection 
procedures were evolved, using welding and bolting. 

Once again steel provided its versatility in the solu- 
tion of a pressing construction problem. 
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CANADA'S (Janest CIGARETTE 


